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stands, I despise and abhor it," cried the unrivaled orator of the people.1
Up now rose John Marshall, whom the Constitutionalist leaders had agreed upon for the critical task of defending the Judiciary article. Marshall, as we have seen, had begun the practice of law in Richmond only five years before; and during much of this period his time and attention had been taken by his duties as a delegate in the Legislature. Yet his intellectual strength, the power of his personality, his likableness, and all the qualities of his mind and character had so impressed every one that, by common consent, he was the man for the hour and the work at hand. And Marshall had carefully prepared his speech.2
The Judiciary provided by the Constitution was, said Marshall "a great improvement on that system from which we are now departing. Here [in the Constitution] are tribunals appointed for the decision of controversies which were before either not at all, or improperly, provided for. That many benefits will result from this to the members of the collective society, every one confesses." The National Judiciary deserved the support of all unless it was " defectively organized and so constructed as to injure, instead of accommodate, the convenience of the people."
After the "fair and able" discussion by its supporters, Marshall supposed that its opponents " would be convinced of the impropriety of some of their objections. But," he lamented, "they still continue the same opposition," And what was their
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